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NEWS 


The  final  estimate  of  the  19^2-^3  cotton  crop  In  Yugoslavia 
places  the  harvested  area  at  17,900  acres  and  production  at  2,500 
"bales  (500  pounds  gross).    This  compares  with  the  1951-52  coi^  of 
39,000  harvested  acres  and  a  production  of  ^,000  tales. 


Cotton -growing  experiments  are  being  conducted  this  season  in 
5  different  areas  of  Israel  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.    One  of  the  major  problems  being  studied  is  that  of 
selecting  the  m.ost  effective  insecticides  for  combating  the  various 
insects. 


Brazilian  cotton  was  listed  in  error  in  a  recent  cable  as  among 
the  export  items  for  which  30  percent  of  foreign  exchange  receipts 
may  be  sold  at  the  free  market  rate.    Quotations  published  by  this 
office  for  the  past  3  weeks  are  being  corrected,  using  the  higher 
official  exchange  rate.    The  3^  percent  applies  correctly  to  cotton 
llnters. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MAEKETS 

Published  weekly  to  Infom  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products    of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consump- 
tion of  farm,  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of 
this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations. 
Issued  by  the  Foreign  Agricultiu:al  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 
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WOP.ID  HOG  ini'IBERS  DIDRmSE  l/ 

World  hog  nvmbers  at  the  beginning  of  1953  a-^©  estimated  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Seryice  of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  at  3OI  million  head, 
compared  with  3OT  million  head  a  ye.ar  earlier,,    The  decrease  of  2  percent  from 
last  year -a  record,  total  marks  the  first  year  of  decline  since  19^6  and  v/as 
largely  the  result  of  decreases  in  1-Iorth  America,    V/orld  nuiabers  are  now  h  percent 
above  the  1936-iiO  average  a 

Although  there  were  some  increases  in  Europe j,  Asia  and.  South  America,, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  slowed  and  it  was  not  large  enough  to  overcome 
decreases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,    Availability  of  other  meats  in 
plentiful  supply  and  hog  prices  less  attractive  to  producers  in  relation 
to  feed  prices  in  early  1952  was  the  principal  cause  i'or  the  decline  during 
the  past  12  months.    Some  tendency  in  early  1953  for  feed  grain  prices  to 
be  lower  in  relation  to  hog  prices  may  forestall  further  appreciable  declines 
in  1953. 

Hog  numbers  in  the  United  States^  on  January  1^  1953  were  down  ik  pei*- 
cent  following  the  smaller  spring  and  fall  pig  crops.    The  lower  supply  of 
pork  had  not  brought  about  a  corresponding  price  increase  by  the  first  of 
the  year  and  lard  prices  also  had  continued  to  declinec-    The  downturn  in 
numbers  probably  will  be  halted  during  1953 ,  and  hog  numbers  may  be  as  large 
as  this  past  Januf'-ry. 

Canadian  hog  numbers  decreased  only  5  percent  in  comparison  with  the 
larger  decrease  in  the  United  States^  due  largely  to  the  more  favorable 
feed  grain  situation.    However^  a  December  1,  1952  survey  in  Canada  of 
farmer  intentions  points  to  a  reduction  of  about  20  percent  in  the  spring 
pig  crop  and  indicates  a  further  fall  in  numbers  a  year  hen:;e  as  opposed  to 
a  leveling  off  in  the  United  States, 

South  America  hog  numbers  increased  slightly  due  to  an  increase  of 
about  5  percent  in  Braz_il,  the  leading  hog-producing  country  in  South  iVmerica, 
Prices  for  perl:  products  were  favorable  in  relation  to  feed  prices  in  late 
1951  and  early  1952  leading  to  an  expansion  of  hog  numbers  in  that  coujitry. 
Argentine  hog  nmbers  were  down  further  due  to  the  poor  corn  crop  in  1951-52; 
and  are  now  only  63  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

Hog  numbers  in  Europe  exceeded  the  prev^ar  average  last  year  and  another 
small  increase  is  estimated  as  of  January  1,  1953,  largely  as  a  result  of 
a  more  fa^jorable  feed  situation  and  increased  prices  a  year  ago  to  those 
countires  of  Western  Europe  producing  pork  for  export „    Nuubers  in  Belgi^cSa, 
Denmark^  and  the  Netherlands  are  up  about  one -third  over  prewar. 

Hog  numbers  in  Asia  are  estimated  to  have  made  a  2  percent  gain  over 
last  year  and  are  now  about  k  percent  below  prewar.    There  v/as  considerable  gain 
in  the  Philippines  and  numbers  are  now  25  percent  above  prewar.    There  also  was 
a  further  ^In  in  Taiwan,  and  a  spaall  5.ncrea,se  is  estimated  in  India. 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
A-griculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service^  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 
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In  Oceania,  hog  nianbers  decreased  slightly  as  a  result  of  a  down- 
ward ctiange  in  Australia  because  of  ernaller  supplies  and  higher  prices 
for  feed. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  ^f  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  a.^ricul- 
tural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  bassd  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports, 

FRMGH  1952  PRUIIS  GBOP  LARGER  'imiJ  FORECAST 

The  1952  preliminary  estimate  for  dried  prune  production  in  France 
has  been  revised  upv/ard  to  k,200  short  tons  compared  with  Tj5'90  in 
1951  and  6,600  in  195^.    The  estimate  is  21  percent  below  the  10-year 
(1941-50)  average  of  5,300  tons  and  51  percent  below  the  5-year  (19U6-5O) 
average  of  8,600  tons. 

The  quality  of  the  1952  pack  was  very  good  with  a  heavier  percentage 
of  large  size  prunes  than  had  been  expected  last  fall.    Large  size 
for  French  pi'^unes  should  not  be  confused  with  large  size  California 
prunes,  because  French  prunes  as  a  rule  run  to  smaller  sizes  than  those 
of  California.    The  entire  French  1952  pack  was  sold  out  for  all 
practical  purposes  by  March  1955.    According  to  available  information 
only  a  fev7  tons  of  French  prunes  from  the  1952  pack  were  exported. 

The  importation  of  foreign  prunes  was  again  on  the  limited  side  due 
to  the  inability  of  old-line  French  importers  to  obtain  import  permits 
and  foreign  exchange.    The  demand  for  United  States  fruit  is  good,  especially 
for  large  sizes j  but.  dollar  credits  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There 
have  been  some  imports  but  it  is  reported  that  most  of  them  were 
accomplished  through  barter  deals  by  firms  not  nonnally  dealing  in 
dried  fprlts.    It  is  reported  that  the  few  United  States  prunes  available 
were  quoted  about  as  follows;    33A4's  -  $20,^5  V^^  HO  pounds  packed 
in  27,5  pound  boxes  and  kh/f>'^^s  at  $20.20,  all  c.i.f.  French  ports, 
French  im-jort  statistics  for  the  1952-53  season  are  not  7/et  available; 
however,  United  States  export  statistics  for  September  1952  to 
February  1,  1953  show  2,263  tons  of  prunes  were  exported  to  France. 
It  is  possible  that  some  United  States  prunes  exported  to  other  Western 
European  countries  may  have  later  been  sent  to  France, 
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PEXJKES,  IBIID:    Estimated  oomrQercial  production  in  specified  coTintrieE, 

1952  with  comparisons 

•   (Ro-unded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 


Argentina 


.  ^  ,  .  *  Balten  l/  * 
Australia  :  .  . 

countries 


Chile 


France 


Average ; 

19^1-50 

I9I+6-50 

Annual ; 
19^6 

19^1  ' 
IQkd 

19^9 
1950 

1951  2/ 

1952  2/ 


Short  tons 


1^,500 
5,800 


Short  tons 

■  2,800 
2,700 


Short  tone  |  Short  tons 


.16,300 
17,800 


4,800 

:    .  3,000 

:  15,200 

2,600  J 

4,100 

6,300  . 

:      2,200  : 

:      12,200  j 

!         2,9.00  .  .  ! 

:  .  .  11,000 

5,200  1 

!      '  3,600 

:     17,000  : 

3,600  .  ! 

I   .  8,1'00 

6,000  ! 

I        2,200  : 

I     26,000  : 

.     ■  ^.100  : 

:  .  .13,200 

6,600  J 

:     ■  2,500  : 

;  18,500 

,3,400.  ! 

{  6,800 

5,000  I 

{        3,100  ; 

:     25,000  ! 

!       3,300    ,  ,: 

:,  ,7,500 

3,900  ; 

;       2,700  1 

:  19,000 

-     .  5,50.0  ,  1 

.3/ .  4,200 

2,300 

3x100 


Short  tons 

5,300 
,  3,600 


Year 


South  Africa 


Foreign  total 


United  States 


World  total 


Average ; 

1941-50 

I9U6-5O 

Aimual: 

1946 
1947  ' 
194s 

1949 
1950 

1951  2/ 

1952  2/ 


Short  tons 


1,400 
1,600 


1,600 

1,900 
1,900 

1,800 

500 

1,700 

3,000 


3/ 


Short  tone 

33,100 
39,600. 


31,300 
36,500 
39,400 
52,300 
38,300 
45,600 
38,300 


Short  tons 

187,600 
101,900 


222,200 
200,200 
177,400 
160,200 
149,600 
180,200 
137,300 


Short  tons 

220,700 
221,500 


,  ,  . 253,500 
236,700 
■  216,800 
212,500 
187,900 
^/  225,800 
3/  175,600 


1/    Includes  Bul^ria,  Hungry,  Rumania  and  Yi,igoslavia. 
2/  Preliminary, 
3/  Revised. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  dried  prunes,  1952-53  vith  comparisons 

(Crop  year,  Septeia'ber -August) 


Average 


Countr: 


1914.1/1+2 
1950/51 


19i+6/i^7 
1950/51 


Annual 


1950-51 


1951-52 


1952-5^ 


Austria  ; . 

Belgium.  

Denmark, 
Finland, .  c . , . . . 
France. 

Germany  ; , 

Ireland.  

Italy.  

Netherlands. . . . 

Norway  

Sweden, 

Switzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 
Other  Europe. ; . 
Total.  Europe. ; . 


Canada . 
Others. 
Total. . 


Short  tons 

■  60i^ 

2,233 

186 

7 

216 
13, 29k 

■  292 
1,005 
1, 176 

255 
2,801 

■  793- 
27, 320 

883 
51,555. 


Short  tons 

i,2C8 
1^,007 
371 
Ik 
■  J>9k 
26,587 
360 
1,658 
2,055 

153 
J+,003 

7DO. 
15,625 

358 
57,^93 


Short  tons 
0 

^,160 
■  161 
2 

960 
2,728 

l,oi^5 
4,5^^3 
•  36 
5,019 
.  663 
22 

•   i^O 

17,392 


Short- tons 


Short  tons 


9,907 
8,161 
69,633 


7,015 


9^5 


73,723 


5,986 
3,837 

27,215 


b,lf6l 

6;  3^5 
'^Q,9kQ 


0- 

765- 
1 

-l- 
2,268 
29 
3 

652 
051 

15 
1,696 

 335 

0 
123 
6,-839 


2,788 

2,133 
11,760 


Tj     5  months,  September  through  January. 


Compiled  from 


official  sources  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

FEVIEW  OF  1952  BABLEY  AI^D  OATS  PROBQCTION 


The  1952  world  production  of  tarley  and  oats  is  estimated  at  133 
million  short  tons,  "based  on  the  latest  information  available  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    This  third  estiznate  of  the  world  total  shows  a  small  net 
increase  over  the  previous  estiiaate  published  in  Forei^^  Crops  and  Markets, 
January  I9,  1953.     Production  of  the  2  grains  combined  on  a  tonnage  basis  is  3 
percent  above  the  1951  total  and  about  I6  percent  above  the  small  19^5-^9  average. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  largest  combined  outt'^ims  of  record.  Substantially 
increased  barley  production,  more  than  offsetting  a  decline  in  oats,  accounts 
for  the  high  level  of  the  ciorrent  crop. 
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Barley  production,  now  estimated  at  2.750  million  bushels,  is 
7  percent  above  the  1951  total  of  2,575  miilion  and  26  percent  above 
the  low  level  of  2,175  million  bushels  in  1945-^9.    Increases  were 
general,  with  soice  increase  over  the  1951  production  in  every  continent 
and  substantial  increases  over  the  prewar  and  postwar  averages  in 
all.    In  contrast  with  the  increase  for  barley,  overall  oats  production 
of  ^,190  million  bushels  shows  a  slight  reduction  from  the  I95I  total 
and  ia  h  percent  below  the  prewar  average. 

In  North  America  barley  production  of  525  million  bushels  in  1952 
was  slightly  above  the  1951  outturn  despite  a  net  acreage  reduction. 
Increased  acreage  and  higher  yields  in  Canada  more  than  offset  the 
smaller  United  States  crop  resulting  from  a  substantial  reduction  in 
barley  acreage.    Production  of  oats  for  the  continent  is  ostJ.raated  at 
1,733  million  bushels  compared  with  l,Slh  million  in  1951.    Tie  reduction 
was  mainly  due  to  reduced  yields  in  the  United  States  which  offset  an 
increase  of  6  percent  in  acreage.    Yields  in  Canada  were  a  little  above 
those  of  a  year  ago  but  not  enough  to  offset  a  reduction  in  acreage. 

Production  of  these  gi'ains  in  Europe  s ho v/s little  change  I'rom  the 
1951  total,  with  a  5  percent  increase  in  barley  offsetting  a  reduction 
in  oats.    Barley  production  of  3lO  million  bush-^ls  compares  with  77O 
million  bushels  in  I95I  and  is  35  percent  above  the  low  level  of  19^5-^9» 
The  1952  production  of  oats  for  Continental  ^irope  ia  estimated  at 
l,4lO  million  bushels.    That  compares  with  the  I951  crop  of  1,^+55 
million  and  the  prewar  average  of  l,60c:  million  bushels.    It  is,  however, 
well  above  the  low  level  of  19^5-^9, 

Production  of  these  grains  in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  1951  though  still  considerably  below  the  prev/ar  Ijvol, 
The  reduction  from  prewar  is  mainly  attributed  to  reduction  of  acreage 
seeded  to  these  grains. 

Production  in  Asia  is  larger  than  in  1951  for  both  barley  and  oats. 
Outturns  were  also  somewhat  above  the  prewar  average.    Record  crops 
in  Turlcey  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase  from  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Increases  over  the  prewar  period  are  widespread. 

Both  barley  and  oats  outtucns  vere  larger  in  Africa.    Barley,  in 
particular,  was  up  to  a  new  record  and  was  33  percent  above  the  19^5 "^9 
average.    Production  of  oats  was  slightly  above  the  I951  crop  as  well 
as  above  average. 

South  America  has  nc-ar -record  outturns  of  barley  and  oats  largely  ae 
a  result  of  the  good  crops  harvested  in  Argentina  this  ceason.  Barley 
production,  tentatively  estimated  at  kS  million  bushels,  v;ould  bo  second 
only  to  the  large  crop  of  ighS-h^,    Oats  production  of  about  70  million 
bushels  would  also  be  one  of  the  largest  of  record. 


(Continued  on  Page  jOl.) 
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1952-53  COTTON  EXFOPJTS  FROIl 

PAZIgrAH  mCE  A30\H  lASr  YEAi? 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  Fa-cistan  4\irin{3  A v^riist -December  1952 
totaled  367,000  bales  (5OO  poi;nds  .gross),  a  substantial  irjcrease  ovsr 
the  21ii-,C00  bales  exported  during  these  months  in  1951,  according  to 
Henrv  W,  Spielman,  Agricultural  Attache,  Airieoican  Snbassy,  Karachi.  Of 
the  total  exports  di.u'ing  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  season,  112,000 
balea  v^ore  shipped  to  Japan,  7^,000  bales  to  China,  ir5,00G  bales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  32,000  bales  to  France,  compared  v;ith  31,000  bales,  ^9,OO'0  bales 
insignificant  quantities,  and  20,000  bales,  respectively,  to  these  countries 
d\3ring  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    Despite  lerge  exports  during 
late  1951-52  and  thus  far  in  1Q52-53,  stocks  of  Cvotton  in  Pakistan  are 
still  on  a  very  high  level  as  a  result  of  a  substantial  carry-over  (350,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  rross)  from  last  season  and  the  large  1952-53  crop. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  for  some  time  intensified  its  efforts 
to  stimulate  exports  of  cotton.     Substantial  amovnts  were  bo;.)jyht  d'JTing 
the  latter  part  of  1951-52  under  a  go verriment -support  program  and  later 
sold  for  exp'-rt  ac  large  discounts.    During  the  cuLTont  season,  export 
taxes  hiivo  been  either  removed  or  sharply  reduced  on  the  various  types 
of  cotton  (see  February  23,  1^53,  issue  of  foreign  Crops  and  Markets) . 

AnnouP-cei:ent  has  recently  been  made  of  a  d-/cislon  to  establish  barter 
trade,  under  which  PaVristan's  exportable  commodities,  especially  raw  cotton, 
might  be  exchanged  for  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals,  dr\;gs  and 
medicines,  dyes,  j'-arr,  etc.     Special  emphasis  is  being  g:ven  to  liquidating 
the  stocks  of  old  cotton  now  held  by  the  G-tton  Board,    Appai-ently,  it  is 
not  intended  tliat  barter  arrangements  should  affect  the  import  end  export 
trade  of  various  ccmmodities  th^r-oijigli  normal  trade  ct:annels  but  may  merely 
implement  s"AGh  trade.    It  now  appears  tbjat  the  bulk  cf  exports  fx'om  the 
1952-55  cotton  crop  may  be  liandled  tlirough  the  usiml  cbairnois  (rather  than 
barter),  although  all  barter  proposals,  irrespective  of  the  commodities 
involved,  app-.rentl?;  may  be  favorably  considered,  provided  iv.  would  be 
beneficial  to  receive  the  produces  tb^t  would  be  imported  under  such 
arrangement  s , 

ConsiMption  of  raw  cotton  in  Pakistan  appears  "re  be  on  a  higher  level 
than  in  1951-52  when  a  total  of  175. '-O'J  bales  were  coiisi,imed,  Pi'esent 
Indicstiona  point  to  a  1^52-53  cons^^^pvion  of  about  £05,000  bales,  c -in- 
sisting of  165,000  bales  of  mill  consl^mpt^^n  and  kO/JOO  bales  of  extra- 
factory  Gonsuinption, 

With  respect  to  the  1952-53  crop,  the  third  official  ostimPte  places 
production  at  1,097,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gr^ss) — 9.-0,000  bales  of  American- 
type  cotton  and  127,000  bales  of  Desi  (Asiatic)  cotton.    This  i:^  an  increase 
of  9  s-'id  11  percents,  respectively,  over  zhe  third  official  est  imato  for 
I95I-52.    In  past  years  the  third  official  estimate  Yaa  be-::  considerably 
lower  tb^n  the  final  estimate,    'fho  1951-52  crop  is  crj'rently  estimated  at 
about  1,350,000  bales. 
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U.  So  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTUPAL  PROHJCTS  DURING  JAimRY  1953  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  January/  1953, 
the  seventh  month  of  fiscal  1952-53,  aniounted  in  value  00  only  $26':i,7'S3,000, 
a  reduction  of  29  percent  compsJi'ed  with  the  $377,753,000  worth  exported 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1952,  and  of  17  percent  compared  vrlth  the 
seasons 's  peak  to  date  of  $322,707,000  in  December  1952. 

The  country's  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricultiiral  as  well  as 
nonagricultural,  were  valued  during  the  month  imder  review  at  $1,253,9^9,000 
compared  with  $1,2^0,315,000  in  the  same  month  a  year  earlier,  an  overall 
increase  of  2  percent^    Thus,  the  decline  in  January  exports  of  farm  products 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  exports  of  commodities  in  the  nonagri- 
cultural  group.    Agricultural  products  constituted  21  percent  of  the  total 
outward  movement  during  the  month  under  review  compared  with  30  percent  In 
the  same  month  last  year, 

On  a  dollar  value  basis,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  figured  as  the  nation^ s 
most  important  agricultural  export  in  January,  although  shipments  abroad 
were  valued  at  only  $73,15^,000  compared  with  $9!^,  179,000  in  January  1952, 
representing  a  reO-uotion  of  22  percent.    Second  place  went  to  cotton,  the 
month's  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  only  $53/37^^,000  compared  with 
$146,840,000  in  January  a  ysar  ago,  a  decline  of  63  percent.    Corn  continued 
to  hold  third  place,  sales  abroad  being  valued  at  $29-771,000,  an  increase 
of  79  percent  compare!  with  the  $16,643,000  worth  exported  in  January  1952-, 
Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  fo^jirth  most  important  item  in  our  January 
agricultural  experts,  were  valued  at  $19^892,000  against  $20,777,000  a  year 
earlier,  a  decline  of  h  percent. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Janu.ary  agri- 
cultural exports  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago  were  the 
large  reductions  in  exports  of  butter,  condensed  milk,  dried  eggs,  pork, 
lard,  cotton,  apples,  dried  prunes,  grain  sorghums j,  wheat,  shelled  p^anu.to, 
soybean  oil,  field  and  garden  seeds,  bright  flue-cured  tobacco,  dried  beans 
and  peas,  and  white  potatoes.    Equally  outstanding,  however,  were  the  very 
large  increases  in  exports  of  evaporated  milk,  tallow _^  grapefruit,  oranges, 
raisins  and  cuxrants,  corn,  milled  rice,  and  soybeans.    Also  deserving  of 
note  were  the  substantial  increases  in  exports  of  nonfat  di'y  milk  solids, 
beef  and  veal,  pears,  canned  fruits,  and  barley. 

With  respect  to  agricultural  imports,  receipts  from  a.broad  during 
January  1953  were  valued  at  $382,433,000,  a  reduction  of  13  percent  compared 
with  the  $437,335,000  worth  imported  d^jring  January  last  year,  and  of  7 
percent  compared  with  the  season's  peak  to  date  of  $411,172,000  in  December 
1952.    The  country »s  imports  of  all  commodities,  agricultur-al  as  V7ell  as 
nonagri cultural,  were  valued  at  $913,535,000  in  Januai-y  this  year  compared 
with  $914,871,000  in  the  same  month  last  year, 

1/    More  complete  details  than  presented  in  "this  S'jimmary~w'iTl  "be"  published  in 
U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  January  1953,  available  on 
request  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  117  3,  Department  of  Agriciilture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UHITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  dom@8tic,  of  selected 
eLgrlciiltural  producte.  during    Jantaary  1952  and  1953 


Commodity  exported 


Unit  J 


Quantity 


January 


1953 


Value 


im 


••••••••••••••••••••ft 


•••••••• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


>••••••••••• 


>•••»&••••< 


•••••••••••••••»• 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS J 

Butter  

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed 

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
Milk,  eva-Dorated  . 

^•ggs,  dried   

Beef  and  veal,  total  jj   

P ork ,  total    ^l/  ••e****«*«*««*«***««» 

Her  se  meat  •  

Lard 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedilile  

VE&ETABLE  PRODtJCTS: 
Cotton, unmfd,excl.  linters  (^80  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh  ,  

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Pears,  fresh  ••. 

Prunes,  dried   

Hal sins  and  currants 

Prults,  canned  

fruit  Juices 
Barley,  grain  (Ug  Ih.) 

Barley  malt  (3U  lb.)   

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  ....... 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.) 
Rice,  milled  (excl,  paddy) 

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (lOO  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S.wheat(100  lb. 

Hops   

Peanuts,  shelled  •  

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  ,,, 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc, 
Soybean  flour,  edible 

Seeds,  field  and  garden  ••••  

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured   

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried  ••• 

Peas,  dried  •  

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  canned  •••••  

Total  above  

Food  exported,  for  relief,  etc  

Other  agricTiltural  products  ••  

Total  agricultural   


<•«••••»•• 


«••••«••• 


: 

:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.! 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
: 

Bale: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:Gal.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Lb.: 
t  Bu.: 
:  Ba«: 
):  Bag: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Bu«: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.} 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.t, 
:  :' 


Thousands 

120 
3I8 
6,856 
3,663 
1,639 
5.731 
797 
660 

10,337 
1,627 

'6,^5 
■7,706 


Thousands 


Total  all  commodities 





P. 


699 
28,339  t 
10,290  : 
38,712  s 
2.38I  t 
10,139  ' 

28,297  • 
8,07it  : 

1.729  ' 
571  ' 
359  •' 
8.503  s 
5,406  ! 
85,944  : 
41.297" 
1,374*- 
172  : 
1,929  » 
109  » 
1.135 « 
17,761  » 
379 
3.235 
27,813 
5,926 
37,078  » 

4.933 
30.360 
9.370 


32  : 
277 
2,334 
3.495 
2,706 
8,956 
130 

877 
8,605 

1,608 

50.867 
60,813 

30i^ 

5.257 
12,524 
^,092 
3.421 
5.632 

35.965 
9,826 

1.718 

988 
386 
16,035 
0 

196,950 
30.873 
1.525 
165 
1.701 
68 
3.511 

2.673 
3li+ 

1.825 
24,129 

6,468 
30,123 
.  4,004 

6,754 

8«78? 


1,000 
dollars 

105 
161 
1,480 

1.859 
286 
898 
3O8 
3I8 

2.391 
180 

16,438 
4,341 

146,840 
1.341 

355 
1.941 

171 
1,118  » 

2.373 
1.377 
1,386 
965 
879 
16,648 

9.ao 

7.134 
87.180 

6,053 
946 

1.552 

3.494  t 
2,680 
34 

944 
17,480 
3.297 
2,131 

351 
1,148 
1.248 


349,081 
;  548 
:  28.124 


377,753 


: 


g, 240, 315 


1,000 
dollars 

25 
141 
589 

1,966 
520 

1,492 
85 
271 

1.775 
279 

5.071 

3.738 

53.874 
475 
472 

1,769 
310 

950 

2.523 
1.570 

1.835 
1.790 

969 
29.771 

0 

20,089 
65.183 

7,107 
864 

1,202 

37 

10,257 
358 
28 
855 
16,505 
3.387 
2,503 
3'*0 
233 
1.199 


242,407 

1,195 
25.186 


268,788 
1,263.969 


1/  Product  weight. 

Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  imports  for  consujar'tion 
of  eelected  agricultural  -products  during  January  1952  scid  1953 


Commodity  iamorted 

SUPPLEMENTARY 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable  ..^  

Cattle,  free  (for  'breeding) 

Casein  and  lactarene   

Clieese  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

Hides  and  skins 
Beef  canned,  incl.  corned  .. 
Wool,  unmfd,excl,  free,  etc. 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Co tton, unmf d. ,excl.l inters  ikSO  lb,) 
Jute  and  Jute  "butts.unmfd.Cs.sUO  I'b.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine  •..•.•••»..•••.•••.•. 
Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   


Unit 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

I 

Bale: 
Ton  t 
Bu.: 
Oal. 

Lb. 


19^2 


Quantity 


January 


Thousands 


Barley  malt    t  Lb. 


••••••••••••• 


••••••••••••••••••••••••I 


•••••• 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


••••••••••••••• 


Hops   

Almonds,  shelled   

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled 

Cashew  nuts  

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc. 
Castor  beans 
Copra 

Flajcseed  (56  lb.) 

Coconut  oil   

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil   

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  -unfit  for  human  consumption 
Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf 
Tobacco,  other  leaf 

Potatoes,  white    t 

Tomatoes,  natural  state  .. 

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico) 
Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  ......... 

Tea  

Spides  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,2U0  lb.) 
Rubber ,  crude  

Total  above  «*...... 

Other  agricultural  products  ! 

Total  agricultural  productt  •••••  t 


...•••< 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Ton 
Gal. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Ton: 
Lb.: 
: 


: 


Thousands 


3 
1 

^.895 
12.209 

9.078 
3I.8I3 

15 
1 

91 
l,oi+3 

4,396 
3.834 
427 
132 

15 
3,448 
10.621 
17.498  » 
69.361 
0 

7.173 
16.801 
998 
257 
21,601 
6.616 

1.305 « 
22,049 
^5.325 

10,674 

3.692 
261,511 

72,73^ 
7.981 
5.225 « 
20 

186. '^'^4 


Value 


12^2. 


1,000 


31 

0 

6,130 

6,982 

12,151 
12,172 
34,704 

25 
11 
166 
916 
4.265 
4.038 
123 
1,222 
0 

3.850  « 
6.5^9 
20.164 
53.166 
0 

10,846 

2.935 
0 

307 
67.^59 
6.695 
1.365 
29.401 
41,308 

28,514 

3.505 
242,116 
72,868 
10,466 
7,808 
13 

142.8^8 


dollars 

— w 

403 
675 
2.115 
5.120 

2,973 
31.278 

3.147 

459 
319 
1,558 
484 
229 
460 
62 
2 

1.546 
1.^*58 
1.776 
5,107 
0 

800 
3.741 

327 
25.7^9 
4.431 
4.270 
2.488 

951 
3.025 

6.629 

: 

4.166 : 
13^.5^ 
19.271 
3.521 
^.638 
10.022 
80. '^9'^ 


369.031: 
6ft. '^4: 


Total  all  commodities 


ttttltttlTtt 


^37.385 

914,871 


1,000 
dollars 

~TT3T5 
0 

792 

2.885 

^953 
4.233 
24,926 

5.043 
1,655 

551 
1.474 

494 
250 
169 
Zj42 
0 

1,778 
967 
1.752 
4.340 
0 

1.363 
291 
0 

33.282 
4.850 
^.395 
2.339 
1.098 

3.315 
14.044 

^.312 
123.063 
20,084 
^.376 
5.699 
3.187 


320,182 

62.2';i 


382.433 

913.585 


Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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On  a  clollar  value  basis,  agricultural  products  constituted  h-2  percent 
of  the  total  imports  compared  with       percent  in  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago.    Ae  usual,  su.ch  coTiimodities  as  coffee,  wool,  rubber  and  sugar 
constituted  the  principal  agricultural  imports,. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  January  1953  imports,  compared  with  those 
for  the  same  month  last  year,  reveal  large  reductions  in  imports  of  hops, 
Brazil  nuts,  coconut  meat,  copra,  palm  oil,  tung  oil,  tomatoes,  coffee, 
sisal  and  rubber,  and  substantial  reductions  in  imports  of  olives  in  brine, 
and  bananas.     In  striking  contrast  with  these  reductions,  the  figures  show 
very  large  increases  in  imports  of  dutiable  cattle,  casein  and  lactarene, 
cheese,  canned  and  corned  beef,  wool,  cotton,  Jute,  shelled  almonds,  castor 
beans,  coconut  oil,  sugar,  molasses,  white  potatoes,  tea  and  spices. 
Substantial  increases  are  noted  for  apples,  barley  malt,  cashev?  nuts  and 
cocoa  or  cacao  beans. 

United  States  agricultural  impor-ts  exceeded  agricultural  exports  in 
value  by  $113,ci^-5;,000  in  January  this  year  compared  v.nth  $59/532,000  in  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.    During  December  1952,  the  value  of  the  nation's 
agricultural  imports  exceeded  that  of  its  agricultural  exports  by 
$88,^65,000,  Bj  Leo  J:  Schaben, 

THE  c^JGAE  BEET 
SITUATIOIT  III  ?RAr:CE 

For  some  time  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  Paris 
press  concerning  the  large  alcohol  surplus  which  has  resulted  from 
over-production  of  sug^r  beets.    The  postwar  plan  under  which  the  govern- 
ment gi.iaranteed  to  buy  alcohol  made  from  sui-plus  beets  expired  in  1951, 
but  its  provisions  were  uiiof i icially  recognized  as  government  policy  in 
1952. 

Recent  intense  activity  on  the  part  of  sugar  beet  growers,  distillers 
and  sugar  manufacturers  to  persuade  the  governraent  to  agree  to  a  new  k- 
year  plan  has  been  countered  by  a  newspaper  campaign  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  subeidieSo    The  cost  of  the  subsidies,  the  large  stocks 
of  alcohol  on  hand,  and  the  improbability  of  creating  nev7  domestic  outlets 
for  alcohol  have  been  high  lighted. 

To  provide  sugar  needs  for  Metropolitan  France  and  tho  overseas 
territories  which  approximates    an  annual  1.5  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  about  865,000  acres  of  si^ar  beets  must  be  grown.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  acreage  for  alcohol  from  sugar  beets  need  not  exceed 
7^,000  acres  so  that  the  total  area  needed  for  sugar  beet  cultivation 
does  not  exceed  939.,0C0  acres,  while  actually  some  1^038,000  acres  wore 
devoted  to  this  crop  in  1952.    The  Ministries  of  Economic  Affairs, 
Finance.  Industry  and  Agriculture  !iave  agreed  that  sugar  beet  production 
should  be  detei*rained  by  sugar  and  alcohol  requirements.    However,  they 
have  estimated  that  the  area  cultivated  might  be  maintained  at  about 
960,000  acres  and  the  government  v/ould  be  required  to  find  an  export 
market  for  the  additional  sugar  produced. 


^^a^ch  30,  1953 

csyejon  imports  rice 

FROM  mi  SOURCSS  ij 
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Bice  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1952  of  6S5  million  pounds  were  sliglitly 
larger  than  the  887  million  pounds  of  the  year  "before.    Ceylon  obtained 
as.  much  as  two-fifths,  or  3oh  million  pounds,  of  tliat  volume  from  countries 
other  tiian  the  traditional  sources  of  supply.    Historically,  Buraa  and 
Thailand  Imve  "been  the  cjain  countries'  from  which  Ceylon  lias  imported  rice. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  alternate  source,  followed  by 
China,  Indochina,  and  Latin  American  countries.    In  contrast  with  9^ 
percent  of  the  total  "being  imported  from  Bunm  in  1951,  last  year  only 
56  percent  of  the  total  came  from  tliat  country,  and  a  relatively  small 
quantity  was  imported,  from  Thailand,    The  decline  in  impoirbs  from  those 
count3n.es  was  due  to  the  initiation  of  their  policy  early  in  1S^52  of  not 
allocating  all  the  surpluses  from  the  1951-52  rice  crops  to.  the  importing 
countries  as  they  iiad  in  postwar  years,  thus  limiting  export  availabilities. 


CEYLON:    Eice  imports  "by  c 
average  1935-39,  anm 


:>untry  of  origin, 
.al  19^8-52 


Country  of 
Origin 


•Average 
•1935-39 


19^ 


19^9 


1950 


1951- 


1952 


Burma, 
Thailand. 

Indcciiina  , 

Bmzil. ......... 

Pakistan,  

Chiiia,, ,.  

United  States. . , 

EgJT"t  

Other  countries 

in  America  

Other  countries, 
: Total. 


:Million 
:pounds 
:l7  935 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
"Dounds 


Million 

noundo 


Million 


Million 
Doundo 


I 

2/ 


23 


0 
0 
0 

181 


l,2lg 


917 


blO 

■5'S'7 

:  •  ■  .831 

:  iJ-97 

119 

:  139 

:  .  0 

:  3it 

0 

:  0 

0; 

63 

.  0 

■0, 

:  0 

:  0 

0. 

:     ij  : 

.  ■  56! 

:  13 

0: 

0 

:  0; 

80 

0. 

:  0 

:  0: 

13ii- 

Ill- 

.    ..  62; 

Oi 

:  0 

■     .  0. 

,  0 

■  .  0: 

1  22 

4  /  ^.Q! 

889: 

1,098 

:  aS7: 

695 

1/  EuriBa  and  British  India.    2/  If  any,  included  in, other  countries. 
.3/''  Lees  than  500,000  pounds,    hj  IFrom  Ita.ly,  .  ■  ,  . 

Source:    Ceylon., Customs  Returns.  ' 

All  of  the  imports  from  China  were  entered  during  ITovemher  and  December 
of  1952.    Ceylon's  rice,  imports  by  countries  of  origin  in  the  3  months  of 
the  last  quarter  were  as  follows  (in  million  pounds):  October,  from  Burm, 
23;  November,  from  Burma  I8,  China,  hQ>,  Indochina,  I7,  Iran  0,8,  and  other 
foreign  countries  in  America,  22;  December,  from  United  States  60,  Burma  38, 
and  China  \Q>i  total  durln^^  the  quarter  259, 


17   A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriciilture 
Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  VJashington  25,  D,  C. 
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Ceylon  in  postwar  years  has  impoi'ted  an  average  of  approxiinately 
long  tons  (900  million  pounds)  of  rice  annually.     In  1953,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  amount,  or  270,000  tons  (605  million  pounds), 
are  to  he  secured  under  a  long-term  trade  agreement  with  Red  China 
Allocations  granted  hy  Burma  so  far  for  the  first  ha,lf  of  1953  are 
60,000  tons  (13^  million  pounds)  on  a  Government -to -Government  lasis, 
and  30,000  tons  (67  million  pounds)  in  private  trade.    The  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment is  also  negotiating  with  Thailand  for  the  purchase  of  50,000  tons 
(112  million  pounds)  of  rice. 

The  price  of  rice  allocated  from  Bunm  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1953  reportedly  vlll  he  around  L  60  per  long  ton  ($7.50  per  100  pounds) 
as  compared  vith  t  50  and  L  55  per  ton  ($6.25  and  $6.88  per  100  pounds) 
during  the  first  and  second  semesters  of  1952,  respectively.    The  price 
of  rice  from  Eed  China  under  the  long -temi  agreement  is  fixed  at  L  5*^ 
per  ton  ($6.75  pe^r  100  pounds). 

EEjRU  TO  EXPORT 
BICE 

The  Government  of  Peru,  on  Fehruary  23  announced  an  offer  of  20,000 
metric  tons  ('ij-U,092,000  pounds)  of  rice  for  export.    Importing  countries 
whic'h  reportedly  have  indicated  interest  in  ottaining  this  rice  Include 
Japan,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries.    Peru  traditionally 
is  a  rice -imp  or  ting  country.    This  is  the  first  year  since  19^2  in  which 
that  country  has  had  rice  for  export.    In  that  year,  exports  during  the 
calendar  year  actually  were  less  than  imports  which  had-  "been  received 
before  tJae  new  crop  was  harvested,  ■  ■ 

■  The  announcement  stated  that  the  "bidding  was  to  take  place  on 
March  10  and  that  those  Interested  could  obtain  from  the  Peruvian  Depart- 
ment' of  Food  Supplies  of  the  Mlhlstry  of  Agriculture  copies- of  the  announce- 
ment, samples  of  the  1952  rice  crop,  and  other  information.    The  rice  was 
to  he  offered  in  2  lots  of  10,000  metric  tons  (22,046,000  pounds)  each 
and  were  to  be  loaded  for  shipment  at  the  ports  of  Pimentel,  Pacasmayo 
or  Eten,  at  the  choice  of  the  bidder. 


Pice  importation  this  year  in  Peru  ended  in  April  at  the  start  of  a 
record  rice  harvest.    Government  controls  regulating  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  rice  became  unnecessary  at  that  time  and  wore  discontinued. 
Although  supplies  were  recognized  to  be  more  tlian  adequate  to  meet  oven 
an  increased  rate  of  domestic  consumption,  and  large  inventories  resulted 
in  considerable  pressure  to  export,  decision  to  offer  rice  for  sale  abroad 
was  not  made  until  it  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  another  large 
harvest  beginning  in  April  1953.    If  this  season's  crop  approaches  the 
1952  volume,  additional  rice  may  be  exported  in  the  current  calendar 
year,, 
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LESS  Hics  in  1952 

Rice  expo3.''ts  from  Indochina  in  I952  of  ^9  -  aillion  pounds  v;ere 
221  million  pounds  lesa  than  the  719  million  pounds  of  the^  preceding 
.  year.     Shipments  in  1952  were  I5  percent  of  tlie  prewar  average  (193^'- -'^'•^) 
exports,  and  were  the  smallest  since  195^,  when  267.  million  pounds  were 
exported  fl-on  that  country.    The  principal  destinations  of  1952  exports, 
were  Indonesia ,  the  French  colonies  in  Africa,  and  Singapore., 

IKDOCHIKA?    Rice  (milled)  exports,  by  country  of 
destination,  by  grades^  1952 
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ECUADOPAIT  RECE  EXPOBTS  DEPLETE 
STOCKS:    BIPOHTS  EXPECTED 

Ecuador  in  1952  exported  nearly  125  million  pounds  of  rice.  This 
was  a  larger  volume  than  supplies  of  the  1952  crop  vould  penal t  in  order 
to  ensure  ample  rice  for  domestic  requirements  during  the  marketing  year. 
As  a  result,  domestic  stocks  of  rice  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  at 
vhich  supplies  in  early  1953  have  not  heen  sufficient  for  Ecuadoran  con- 
sumption "before  the  main  crop  is  harvested,    Ecuador  has  3  rice  crops  a 
year  harvested  in  January-April  (2  percent),  I^fey-August  (75  percent), 
and  Oct oher -December  (23  percent). 

To  cope  \n.th  the  ensuing  scarcities  on  the  domestic  market,  the 
Ecuadoran  Government  early  in  ,'the  year  took  2  important  measures  to 
replenish -supplies ;  (l)    It  promulgated  on  January  12,  1953^  a  decree 
which  permitted  the  Directorate  of  Supplies  to  attach  all  stocks  at 
mills  and  to  fix  wholesale  and  retail  ceiling  prices  of  rice,  and  (2)  it 
authorized  the  importation  of  7,500  metric  tons  (16,53^,500  pounds)  of 
milled  rice. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  Monetary  Emrd  approved  applications 
for  authorization  to  import  5,000  metric  tons  (11,023,000  pounds)  of 
rice  from  Colombia.    Prices  vere  $9.17  per  100  pounds  for  3; 000  tons 
(6,613,300  pounds)  and  $10,35  per  100  pounds  for  2,000  tons  (ij-, 409,200 
pounds),  ci^f.  Guayaquil^    Early  in  ^iarch  the  Board  authorized  the 
importation  of  an  additional  2,500  metric  tons  (5,511;500  pounds) 
throughPeru  from  a  third  but  as  yet  undetermined  soiirce.    In  spite  of 
these  measures,  however,  Ecuadoran  rice  continues  to  be  in  short  supply, 
and  rice  prices  generally  are  reported  to  be  rising. 

IWICE  MAY  lEVELO?  HEW 
TEXTILE  FROM  CASTOP  OIL 

A  French  chemical  company  has  been  experimenting  In  the  manufacture 
of  a  new  synthetic  fiber  made  from  castor  oil,  reports  Omer  V/,  Herrmann, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Paris^    A  representative  of  the 
company  indicated  that  the  textile,  known  as  rilsan,  had  essentially  the 
same  molecular  structure  as  nylon  but  its  t^se  was  castor  oil  and 
"roughly  7  percent  NH^. " 

The  company  has  requested  the  American  Agricultural  Attache  in 
Paris  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  one  ton  of  seed  of  each  of  k  Ameri- 
can castor  bean  varieties.    The  seed  is  to  be  shipped  directly  to  French 
Morocco,  where  the  company  has  experimental  stations  and  some  8,600 
acres  of  land  for  castor  beans.    The  varieties  requested  were  Conner, 
Cimarron,  Eaker  1,  and  Blackwell. 
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CEYLON'S  cocorror  industry 

OUTLOOK  HOT  FAVOmSLE 

The  outlook  for  Ceylon's  coconut  industry  for  1953  is  not  particular- 
ly favorable  as  most  of  the  coconut  producing  areas  have  "been  experiencing 
a  severe  drought,  according  to  E,  Fernand,  American  Emta3sy_,  ColcmhOo  One 
unofficial  source,  who  expects  a  deficit  of  20  to  25  percent  in  1953,  con- 
cedes th^t  if  ■weather  conditions  improve,  the  shortfall  will  he  made  up 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  fairly  strong  demand  for  coconut  oil  from  European  markets  has  kept 
the  prices  of  oil  and  copra  stea^dy  at  fairly  substantial  levels  since  the 
beginning  of  1953 •    Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in 
prices..    So  far  this  year  there  has  been  little  demand  for  copra  from 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  chief  overseas  buyers. 

Exports  of  coconut  products  during  1952,  measured  in  terms  of  copra 
equivalent,  totaled  28^,239  long  tons,  an  Increase  of  15  percent  from  the 
2^7,228  tons  exported  in  1951^    Coconut  oil  was  the  most  important  export 
followed  by  desiccated  coconut,  copra  and  fresh  coconuts,. 

Coconut  oil' exports  totaled  106,712  tons  compared  with  109,732  tons 
in  1951,    The  principal  customers  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  and  India, 

Copra  exports  totaled  ^0,731  tons,  or  more  than  double  the  19,3^6  tons 
exported  during  1951=    The  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  greater  de- 
mand by  Pakistan  and  India, 

Desiccated  coconut  exports  totaled  55,622  tons,  an  increase  of  hO  per- 
cent fi^om  the  previous  year.    This  was  the  result  of  inoreased  orders  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,    Increased  activity  in  the  desiccated  coco- 
nut industry  has  led  to  the  resumption  of  production  by  a  number  of  mills 
which  were  almost  at  a  standstill  for  a  considerable  tine. 

Exports  of  fresh  coconuts  during  1952  totaled  ^ ^QGj yhjk  nuts  against 
6,621,^4^15  in  1951.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  purclmser. 

On  October  k,  1952,  the  Government  of  Ceylon  signed  a  short-term 
agreement  with  Bed  China,  effective  for  one  year,  for  a  supply  of  10,000 
metric  tons  of  coconut  oilo    Exports  amounting  to  200  long  tons  reportedly 
were  shipped  to  that  destination  in  January  1953 - 

Copra  and  coconut  oil  prices  advanced  sharply  in  October  1952,  the 
former  from  l62„50  to  '215,00  rupees  per  candy  of  560  pounds  ($136.20  to 
$180.20  per  long' ton)  and  the  latter  from  1,025  to  1,^+25  rupees  per  long 
ton  (9c6  to  13^3  cents  per. pound);    These  were  the  highest  price  levels 
reached  during  the  year „    In  November,  prices  declined  somewhat  but  a  strong 
European  demand  toward  the. end  of  the  year -for  coconut  oil  had  its  effect 
on  copra  which  rose  to  205  mipees  per  candy  ($171,82)  while  coconut  oil 
advanced  to  1,300  rupees  per  ton  (12,2  cents  per  pound). 
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UoS,  SESAT^IE  SEED  If.IPOl^TS 
DEGLH^  in  lf^'52 

The  United.  States  iraported  Qlightl;-  leas  eesane  seed  in  1952  than  in 
the  prsvio'.is  ^ear  and  roughly  onlv  one -fifth  of  the  avera^-^e  prewar  volnme, 
Virtuall;.^  all  of  the  eeed--5/:'19  tone  out  of  a  total  of  5^919  tons-- 
oriGinat.^d  in  Nicaragm  and  El  Salvador,    Nicaragua  alone  accounted  for 
4,39^+  tons. 

UI\T:T5.D  STA'ES:    Sesame  seed  iinports 
by  country  of  origin,  1952  vrith  compariaons 
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FRS-TCH  MOnOGCO  MY  EOT;  EXPORT- 
ABLE aiKPI.US  OF  LIIISSED  OIL 

Trade  sources  estimat  e  that  French  Morocco  may  Imve  about  ^^000  short 
tons  of  Unseed  oil  for  ezport  in  1953;,  reports       N.  Stokos  and  A,  S,  Junod, 
American  Coneulats,  Rabatc    E^:ports  in  I952  were  reported  at  438,243  bushels 
of  seed  and  8,558  tons  of  oil,    The  price,  f^o.b,  Casablanca  for  linseed 
oil  in  200  liter  dr'ums  was  175  francs  per  -rilo/^ram  (22.7  cents  per  pound) 
as  of  March  1.    Flaxseed  production  in  1952  was  est-liaated  officially  at 
1.1  million  bushels  compared  with  1^3  miZ.lion  in  1951. 

No  exportable  sui'plus  of  olive  oil  exists  as  crus -rings  from  the  1952 
olive  crop — possibly  13,K;0  tons  including  allowances  for  growers — are  far 
short  of  dcaaestic  roqu.lreniente ;  in  fact,  heavy  imports  of  other  edible  oils, 
such  as  peanut  oil,  already  have  begun  and  are  expected  to  exceed  13,000 
tons  in  I953  oompai^ed  with  less  tlmn  3j300  in  1952  (an  excellent  olive  year). 
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Morocco  produces  small  quantities  of  other  oilseeds  and  oils.    The  pro- 
duction of  sunflower  seed  to  lb  pressed  for  edible  oil  is  steadily  increas- 
ing and  reached  7^700  tons  in  1952.    As  only  712  tons  of  seed  were  exported 
in  1952,  domestic  consrunption  of  sunflower  seed  o:.!  approximated  1,000  tons. 
Yio  exportable  surplus  is  envisioned. 

Sesame  seed  production,  largely  by  nauive  farmers  on  irrigated  tracts, 
was  h2k-  tons  in  1952>  yielding  about  215  tons  of  sesame  oil.  Small  quanti- 
tlcc  are  exported  to  T'Jr.isia  and  Alger iao  |[ 

Peanut  production  in  1952  was  about  kkO  tons,  all  for  local  consumption. 
Saff lower  seed  output  approximated  2,200  tons.    Poppy  seeds  are  grown  in  ex- 
perimental quantities  on  o20-7^0  acres. 

i 

POHToGAL^S  QLTJE  OIL  PRODUCTION  > 

ESTIMATE  PEVISED  UPWARD  -  ■ 

Portugal's  olive  oil  production  from  the  1952  olive  crop  is  now  esti- 
mated officially  at  57^600  short  tons  compared  with  the  all-time  high  of 
117j000  from  the  195^  crop,  according  to  James  0.  Howard,  Agricultural  Attache  I 
American  Embassy,  Lisbon.     This  volume  is  much  larger  than  previously 
reported  and  'the  largest  off-5''ear  production  ever  recorded.    The  increase 
in  the  estimate  is  due  .to  higher  oil  content  and  less  damage,  caused  by 
weather  and  the  olive  fly  than  was  previously  expected,.  . 

Stocks  of  edible  olive  oil  on  March  1,  including  those  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  for  their  own  use,  were  estimated  at  55^000  tons,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements  until  the. new. crop  becomes  | 
available  in- November,  |l 

Consumption  of  edil.le  olive  oil  is  estimated  at  ap.proximately  77,000  , 
tons  in  1952  compared  .with  75,000  in  I95I 'and  about  70,000  in  I95O.  |l 

Edible  olive  oil  exports  amounted  to  5^27^  tons  in  1952  compared  with 
^,8'+3  tons  the  previous  year.    The  largest  volume--2, 64^+  tons--went  to 
Brazil  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  Portuguese  colonies.    Edible  olive 
oil  mey  be  exported  provided  an  equal  quantity  is  imported  for  local  con- 
sumption.   The  exports  must  go  t:)  countries  that  pay  in  dollars.  However, 
if  such  dollar-paying  countries  form  part  of  the  European  Payments  Union, 
exports  will  not  be  allovred.     This  policy  does  not  r.pply  to  the  colonies. 

Prices  of  olive  oil  for  local  consumption  are  the  same  as  those  fixed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Economy  on  October  .12^  1951-     They  will  continue  in 
effect  until  the  new  crop  becomes  available  in  November „     Ey  maintaining 
fixed  prices  all  the  way  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  the  Government 
has  prevented  the  fluctuations  between  the  "off"  and  "on"  years  which 
normally  would  result  from  uncontrolled  conditions. 
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ECUADOR  SEIZES  ■  ■ 

HOG  LASD  STOCKS  - 

The  Government  of  Ecuador,  "by  Decree  283,  ordered  the  attachment  gf 
local  hog  lard  stocks  In  favor  of  the  Directorate  of  Supplies,  reports 
J.L.  Martinez,  American  Consulate  General,  Guayaquil,    Lard  so  attached  will 
"be  payahle  30  days  after  seizure  at  350  sucres  (aiDout  $20.00)  per  quintal 
of  101.^4-3  pounds.    Retail  prices  throughout  Ecuador  for  hog  lard  and 
vegetable  fats  alike  were  fixed  at  s/4  per  Spanish  pound  (22.6  cents  per 
U.S.  pound).    The  Directorate  of  Supplies  further  was  authorized  to 
attach  hog  lard  at  Custom  houses,  including  arrivals  k  months  after  ' 
March  9,  1953^  "the  date  on  which  Decree  283  was  promulgated, 

'■  ■  Th6  foregoing  action  cliinaxes  the  recent  controversy  /between  Govern- 
ment officials  (seeking  to  protect  consumers)  and  importers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  over  hog  lard  and  vegetable  fat  supplies  and  prices. 

The  price  of  S/350  per  quintal  at  which  the  Directorate  is  to  attach 
hog  lard  constitutes  the  cost  or  near  cost  to  the  majority  of  importers, 
and  in  many  instances  is  S/35  to  S/75  ($2.00-$i+.  30)  below  cost.    It  is 
reported,  for -example,  that  the  cost  to  an  importer  paying  U.S.  $13.80 
per  hundredweight  of  hog  lard  c.i.f.  Guayaquil  and  exchange  tax  of  33  per- 
cent before  it  was  increased  to  kk  percent,  was  about  S/UI5  duty  paid  and 
delivered,  or  S/65  more  than  the  Directorate  has  been  directed  to  pay. 
(ROTE:    The  exchange  tax  of  33  percent  on  imported  hog  lard  was  increased 
by  Decree..  212  of  March  2,  1953,  to  kk  percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value.  In 
addition  to  the  tax,  hog  lard  is  subject  to-  an  import  duty  of  s/0,60  per 
gross  kilogram  (1,6  cents  per  pound)  plus  21  imports  and  surcharges 
equalling  about  27  percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value.) 

U.K.  REMOVES  CONTROLS  ON  PRODUCTION, 

SAiE  OF  CERTAIN  EATS  AND  OILS  '       ■       '  V  '  ' 

'Restrictions  on  the  production,  sale  or  use  of  certain  fats  and  oils 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  removed  on  February  I5,  1953^  when  the  Oils 
and  Fats  Order,  1952,  as  amended,  was  replaced  by  the  Oils  dnd  Fats  Order, 
1953. 

■■•  ■    Details  of  the  new  Order  are  as  follows:  , 

.  1  -"Linseed  and  Linseed  Oil;  The  remaining  re  strict  ions,  on  the 
production  and  use  of  linseed  oil  will  be  removed.  In  particular 
licenses  to  crush  linseed  will  no  longer  be  needed; 

"Technical  Tallow  and  Rendered  Pig  Fat  (Other  than  Lard): 
The  prohibition  on  the  use  for  food  of  technical  tallow  and  render- 
-      ed  pig  fat  (other  than  lard)~,  will,  be  relaxed.    This  prohibition 
was ■ Introduced  in  19^9  chiefly  because  of  the  shortage  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  of  these  types  of  fat.    Under  the  new  Order, 
producers  may  sell  and  food  manufacturers  may  buy  and  use, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  technical  tallow  and  rendered  pig 
fat  (other  than  lard)  that  is  wholesome-  and  suitable  for  human 
consumption.    Details  of  the  conditions  imposed  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Order. 
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"Fat  Obtained  from  Cooking  Ham  or  Bacon:    All  restrictions 
will  be  removed  on  the  sale  of  fat  (knovm  as  'cook-house  fat'  or 
'Skimmings')  resulting  from  the  cooking  of  ham  or  bacon  for  sale. 
The  necessary  amendments  have  also  been  made  to  the  Fats  and  Cheese 
(Rationing)  Order,  1952,  with  effect  from  February  15th,  1953." 

GEEECE  TO  .EXPORT  OLIVE 
OIL  III  VOLUITE  IK'.1953 

The  Greek  Government  is  expected  to  permit  the  exportation  of  5>5'20 
short  tons  of  olive  oil  during  1953,  reports  Print  Hudson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embaesy,  Athens.    This  marks  the  first  time  in  the 
postwar  period  that  large  shipments  of  olive  oil  have  been  allowed.  Since 
the  war  the  Government  has  exercised  strict  control  of  exports  because  of 
limited  sources  of  fats  and  oils  and  the  increasing  demand  for  olive  oil. 
Total  exports  for  1952  were  only  251  tons  compared  with  231  in  1951.  Pre- 
war (193^-3S)  exports  averaged  12,795  tons.    The  oil  for  1953  exports  is 
to  come  from  private' holdings  rather  than  from  state -held  stocks.  The 
exportation  is  to  be  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  oil  of  5 
degree  acidity  shipped  in  barrels,  15  percent  for  refined  oil  in  large 
containers  and  20  percent  for  refined  oil  in  small  containers.  Current 
prices  offered  by  Italy  were  used  as.  a  basis  for  deciding  upon  the  Level 
of  subsidieis.'. 

.:■  Olive  oil  production  from  the  1952  olive  crop  is  now  officially  esti- 
mated at  78.,000  tons  coropared  with  155,000  tons  from  the  1951  crop,  which 
was  one  of  the  highest  of  record. 

The  number  of  bearing  trees. In  Greece  as  of  November  1952  was  esti- 
mated at  69  million,  an  increase  of  6  percent  since  19^6, 

Olive  oil  consumption  during  1952  is  estimated  at  110,000  tons.  Con- 
sumption fluctuates  from  year  to  year  according  to  available  supplies  and 
prices.    Rationing  of  olive  oil,  along  with  other  foodstuffs,  was  discon- 
tinued on  February.  1,  1953*    Sufficient  state  stocks  are  to  be.  maintained 
for  emergency  reserve  and  to  keep  prices  in  line.    Surplus  fetocks  are 
expected  to  be  disposed  of  through  state  sales. 

The  relatively  stable  pricen  tliroughout  the  year  attest  to  the  success 
of  the  Greek  Government's  and  Mission's  efforts  in  the  control  of  prices. 
Olive  .oil  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  11,5^0  drachmas  per  oTrca 
(27  cents  per  pound). 

BARLEY  and  OATS --(Continued  from  Page  282) 

Record  crops  are  reported  for  Australia.    Barley  production  at  35  million 
bushels  compares  with  about  23  million  a  year  ago  and  the  prev;ar  level  of  about 
12  million."  Barley  exports  are  expected  to  be  at  a  new  record  figure  of  about 
25  million  bushels.    Oats,  at  53  :Tiillion  bushels,  compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  51  million  in  1947-48.    Shipments  oi'  oats  to  Italy  and  Belgium  were 
reported  recently. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  'j 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
reports. 
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COKSTH-ffTIOK  OF  COTTON  Hi  HWIA 
EEMA.HiS  ON  HIGH  LEVEL 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  In  India  dnrixig  August -Nov  ember  1952, 
the  latest  r»nths  for  wlilch  official  statlBtics  ai-e  availatle,  totaled 
1,205,000  bales  (500  poujida- gross)  compared  with  1,062,000  bales  diu'ln^^ 
these  months  in  1951,  according  to  V,  Krishnamurthy  of  the  American 
Embassy J  Bombay. 

Consumption  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower  during  the  remainder 
of  this  season  because  of  apparent  weakening  in  dc^nand  for  cotton  textiles, 
especially  in  export  marketcv,    Also,  the  supply  of  hj'dro electric  power 
available  to  mills  in  sor.thern  India  has  been  reduced  substantially  since 
February  1,  1953c    Eovrever,  some  mills  have  already  installed  dlesel 
power  generators  and  others  are  planning  such  Installations.  Despite 
expected  decllues,  mill  consujnption  in  1952-53  ^lay  approximate  the  high 
level  of  3,267,000  bales  consumed  in  I95I-52.    Additional  quantities  of 
cotton  conS'-ijned  in  homes  and  nonapinning  industries  are  usually  estimated 
at  about  220^000  bales  annually  . 

Imports  of  cotton  during  the  first  half  of  this  season  (August  1952- 
January  1953)  totaled  236,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  a  decline  of 
151,000  bales  from  the  quantity  Im.ported  during,  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier.    Of  the  1952-53  imports,  80,000  bales  originated  in  British 
East  Africa,  72,000  bales  in  the  United  States,  and  61/000  bales  In 
Egypb,  compared  with  50,000  bales,  232,000  bales,  and  56,000  bales, 
respectively,  from  these  countries  during  the  first  half  of  I95I-52. 
Total  imports  this  season  are  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  the 
1,006,000  bales  i^uported  last  season.    Stocks  are  still  larger  than 
normal,  about  980,000  bales  reportedly  being  held  on  November  30,  1952, 

An  import  quota  of  ii-08,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross),  including 
cotton  from  dollar  and  nondollar  areas,  was  announced  earlier  for  the 
January-June  1953  period.    Outstanding  licenses  for  United  States  cotton, 
i,e.,  licenses  Issued  in  1951-52  but  not  thus  far  used,  may  still  be  used 
until  J\me  30,  I953.    The  quantity  involved,  about  150,000  bales,  is 
allowable  as  additional  quota,  but  the  rerjulation  announced  on  November 
15,  1952,  permitting  the  conversion  of  such  licenses  into  licenses  for 
importing  nondollar  cotton  was  rescinded  on  January  17,  1953. 

Exports  of  cotton  during  August  1952-January  1953  totaled  157,000 
bales,  compared  witlj  only  2,000  bales  djjring  this  period  in  1951~52o 
Of  the  1952-53  exports^  more  than  half  (87,000  bales)  were  shipped  to 
Japan.    The  sliarp  Increase  in  exports  over  last  season  may  be  attributed 
to  a  number  of  factors,  i.e.,  substantial  stocks  of  old-crop  cotton,  a 
large  1952-53  crop,  export  quotas  were  amiouaced  much  earlier  than  in 
1951,  restrictions  on  exports  of  some  Asiatic  varieties  were'  removed, 
and  the  export  tax  was  reduced  by  50  percent  on  March  I6,  1952,  resulting 
In  considerably  lower  prices  of  Indian  cotton  thus  far  this  season  than 
in  the  -compara1>ie  period  last  season.    The  total  export  quota  for  l952-53> 
the  Intlal  allocations  for  which  were  announced  in  October  1952,  is 
now  20^1-,  000  bales  plus  any  unused  portion  of  the  1951-52  export  quota. 
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Exports  of  some  varietiea^  such  as  Zoda,  Assam/Comille,  and  Coconada, 
are  not  su.lject  to  quantitative  restrictions.    The  export  tex  on  Bengal 
Desi  was  earlier  reduced  frou  200  rupees  to  125  rupees  per  oale  (IO.70 
to  6.69  U.S.  cents  per  pound).    The  tax  on  other  varieties  remains  at 
200  rupees  (ciirrentiy  10.7^  cents). 

The  thin?  official  estimate  of  the  1952-53  crop  places  pi^duction 
at  2,015,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross),  atout  8  percent  "bejgw  the  third 
estimate  for  1951-52.    In  past  jears  the  final  estimate  has  peen  consider- 
ahl^  above  the  third  estimate.    The  decline  in  the  indicated  production 
durin^^  1952-53  aay  be  primarily  attrituted  to  poorer-thanr  expected  crops 
in  the  States  of  Madb;/a  Pradesh,  Bombay,  Fyderabad  and  Mi^dras.  The 
I95I-52  crop,  currently  estimated  at  3,100,000  ^alee,  -was  the  Is-rgest  in 
the  Republic  of  India  since  the  partitioning  of  the  liidian  subcontinent. 

FOREIGN  DEIvl'.r]!)  APPF.ARS  GOOD  FOR  U.S.  BSATIS  IN  1953  1/ 

Large  shipments  of  United  States  beans  continued  to  Mexico  in 
January  1953  in  spite  of  loiovm  factors  "which  indicate  that  shipments  in 
1953         not  total  as  large  as  the  record  of  1952.    Shipments  to  Cuba, 
according  to  latest  information,  should  continue  large  in  1953.  Possibly 
they  will  be  near  the  record  of  last  year.    Sizable  shipments  are 
continuing  to  Western  Europe  and  exports  to  Israel  are  off  to  an  Unusual 
stai't  in  the  new  year.    In  January  1953  "the  United  States  sent  li;5,000 
bags  of  100  pounds  to  Mexico,  l4-0,000'  to  Cuba,  35,000  to  Western  European 
countries  and  75^000  bags  fo  Israel,     This  was  the  second  largest 
shipment  to  Israel  for  any  month  of  record. 

Barring  unforeseen  circimst.ances  elsewhere  in  +he  world,  the  bulk 
of  the  import  demsiid  for  United  States  beans  in  1953  ^-^iH  depend  largely 
on  conditions  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  which  have  been  the  r;UiJor  irjporters  on 
the  one  hand  and  Chile  on  the  other  which  is  the  major  competitor  to 
United  States  beans  in  the  Cubaa  market.    Mexico  and  Cuba  together 
took  69  percent  of  the-  record  United  States  exports  of  l'}52. 

Bean  crop  conditions  were  better  in  Mexico  this  mc-rketing  season 
than  last  and  bean  export  prices  are    higher  in  the  United  States. 
Also  there  are  reported  si^i^  of  weakness  in  the  strong  economic  condi- 
tions of  Mexico,    These  factors  may  retard  exports  to  Mexico  before  the 
ye£:.r  is  over  despite  continued  large  shipments  in  January.  Crop 
conditions  in  Cuba  have  not  been  stated  officially  but  information 
available  gives  every  indication  that  another  poor  crop  was  harvested 
in  December  1952.    This  should  continue  strong  domai^d  in  Cuba.  A 
larger  crop  is  in  prospect  in  Chile  for  1953^  ^^t  its  contribution  to 
the  Cuban  market  may  not  be  especially  si'priificGnt  compared  with 
other  years. 

There  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  1953  demand  in  Europe  will 
continue  strong  until  conditions  of  the  1953  domestic  bean  crops  in 
Europe  are  known, --By  Orval  E.  Goodaell,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 

1/    A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agrinulture  Circular. 
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GAI^IADA  DECKfIlA.S3S  GiaiHLTIS  TAX; 
INCEEASES  COIIoUMPTIOII 

Canada's  1952  cigarette  consimrption  inoreaeed  ik  percent  as  a 
result  of  lowering  cigai-^tte  tax  in  April  1952,  according  to  Paul  Njiius, 
Agricultural  Attache,  Ottawa.    Slue -cured  leaf  used  In  manufacture  in 
1952  reportedly  reached  an  all-time  high.    Cigarette  consumption  during  the 
calendar  year  1952  totaled  17.6  "billion  pieces  as  ocmpared  vith  15tT  Million 
in  1951.    The  1950  consumption  was  17.2  oillion  pieces, 

Hue-cured  leaf  used  in  mnufacture  in  1952  totaled  73.^  million 
poionds  (dry  weight).    This  compares  with  the  63,9  million  pounds  used 
in  imnufte.cturing  during  1951.    The  1951  total  was  much  lower  than  the 
^0,k  million  pounds  used  in  1950.    This  decrease  in  1951  is  attributed 
to  decreased  consumption  of  cigarettes  due  to  the  tax  increase  made 
effective  April  1951.  > 

Canada's  increase  in  totacco  consumption  has  partially  alleviated 
tlie  large  leaf  surplus  reported  earlier.    However,  if  anticipated  ccn- 
sumption  and  exports  reach  105.0  million  pounds  in  1953  a  surplus  of 
about  25.0  million  pounds  will  still  remain  from  the  1952  crop, 

Jlue-cured  "bonded  stocks  were  reported  at  133»0  idLllion  pounds  on 
Decem"ber  31,  1952,    However,  tiiis  does  not  reflect  the  current  leaf  supply 
situation  inasmuch  as  only  a  portion  of  the  1952  crop  iiad  "been  processed 
and  packed., 

1952-53  WOBLD  COFEEE  l/ 
PK'DUCTION  BJiMJAST  HIGESS 

World  coffee  production  in  1952-53  is  now  estimated  at  i;-0,000,000 
"bags  of  132,3  pounds  each,  an  increase  of  k  percent  over  1951-52  produc- 
tion of  38^279,000  "bags.    This  is  an  increase  of  6U0,000  "bags  over  our 
earlier  forecast  for  1952-53  of  Novem'ber  21,  1952,    Production  increases 
are  expected  in  each  of  the  principal  producing  areas  of  the  world  except 
Africa.    Coffee  production  in  North  America  in  1952-53  is  estimated  to  "be 
3  percent  higher  tlian  1951-52;  South  America  6  percent  higher;  and  Asia 
and  Oceania  2  percent  higher,    Africa  is  expected  to  be  1  percent  lower. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  19^9^  spot  prices  of  Santos  No,  k 
rose  from  28.75  to  51  cents  a  pound.    In  February  1951,  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilizaticn  placed  coffee  under  a  ceiling  price  of  55.5  cents  a 
pound  and  until  coffee  price  control  was  removed  on  I>larch  12,  1953; 
fluctuations  were  slight,  but  now  they  have  again  begun  to  advance. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  situation.  Increased 
consumption  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  plus  decreased  production 
since  prewar  (1935-39),  have  practically  exliausted  our  coffee  stocks. 
Higher  standards  of  living  and  liiglier  local  wages  than  before  are  reported 
from  most  countries  producing  coffee  and  these  Iiave  contributed  to  higher 
prices  at  the  shipping  points. 


A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
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MONTHLY  K)B 

AHJENTINE  WOOL 

Tlie  Argentine  wool  market  vaa  quite  active  under  strengthening  prices, 
vltli  dociiriating  interest  from  Japan  and  France  in  fine  crossbredg,  according 
to  Charles  C,  Wilaon,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Em'baas.y, 
Buenos  Aires,    The  United  States  remined  an  important  outlet  for  coarse 
vools,  but  the  United  Kingdom  Ms  also  "been  a  steady  "buyer  at  slightly 
higher  prices.    Many  exporters  have  already  taken  enough  orders  to  Iceep 
"busy  into  May  and  producers  are  nov7  eager  to  sell  at  the  higher  prices 
presently  prevailing, 

Heavj'  sales  were  made  to  Japan,  which  repoi'tedly  is  interested  in 
utilizing  its  credit  position  under  the  former  Japanese -Argentine  trade 
agreement.    Equivalent  prices  for  these  transactions  mnged  as  high  as 
i;5  per  pound,  clean  tasis,  c  &  f  Boston  for  fine  crosshreds,  at  the 
rate  of  500  pesos  per  $100  fixed  ty  the  original  agreement.  Arrangements 
are  "being  mde  whereby  JVance  will  purchase  Argentine  wool  to  an  equivalent 
value  of  $5  million,  which  is  expected  to  be  mainly  fine  crossbreds  but 
my  Include  some  Icfer  grades.    It  is  understood  tiiat  these  sales  will  liave 
the  same  exchange  rate  as  for  dol3^  or  sterling  sales,  i,e,,  625  pesos 
per  $100.  • 

Local  quotations  in  dollars  were  still  U8  cents  per  pound,  greasy 
basis,  c  &  f  Boston  for  coarse  fleeces,        cents  for  second  clip  coarse 
wools.    Sales  of  unskirted  coarse  fleeces  were  made  to  tiie  Unite<i  Kingdom 
at  hQ  1/2  cents,  about  8  peicent  over  United  States  prices. 

Exports ;    The  Baenos  Aires  Hei-'ald  reports  February  wool  sliipments 
at  about       milli'^in,  pounds,  of  which  20,119  thousand  were-  to  the  United 
States  6,691  thousand  to  Belgium,  6,012  thousand  to  England,  and  2,233 
thousand  to  the  Netherlands . .   Total  October -January  exports  reached 
166,79s  thousand  compared  to  21,378  thousands  the  previous  year  and 
76,107  thousand  two  years  ago, 

WOOL:   Argentine  Exports  to  all  Destinations,  October  1,  1952 
through  January  31,  1953 


Destination 


1,000  Dounds 

United  States 

93,627 

France 

150 

United  Kingdom 

k2,119 

Belgium 

21,724 

Netherlands 

5,590 

Germany 

9, 61k 

Switzerland 

3,807 

Italy 

,    ■  2.026 

Japan 

3,053 

Others 

5,088 

Total 

186,798 
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URUGUAY  WOOL 
IvIARKET  REPORT 

Prices  firmed  for  Urugmyan  wool  in  Febrmry;  hovrever,  the  Toliraie 
of  aales  was  reduced,  due  probably  to  carnival  vacations  in  that  country. 
Trade  with  Europe  and  in  particular  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  more 
pronounced  and  there -was  little  United  States  bu;yer  interests.  During 
the  month  of  February  and  the  first  week  of  March  export  permits  were 
approved  for  slightly  over  20,000  bales  of  greasy  and  washed  wool  and 
only  3, '^00  bales  were  destined  to  the  United  States ^    This  departure 
from  the  traditiorjil  export  pattern  has  become  more  and  more  marked 
and  will  doubtless  have  a  highly  restrictive  efi."ect  on  Uruguay's  trade 
with  the  United  States  since  wool  is  the  principal  dollar  earner  in 
normal  times e  ' 

•  Unsold  wool  stocks  in  all  positions^  available  for  export,  the  last 
of  February  were  estimated  at  approximately  100  million  pomds  greasy  weight, 
of  v;hich  about  20  million  pounds  are  1951-52  season  wool. 

Total  shipments  of  all  wool  types  at  23^203  bales  during  February 
was  a  decided  drop  from  the  31,000  bales  exported  diu:ing  January  reflecting 
the  short  month  and  the  holiday  season.    Total  exports  for  the  first 
5  months  (October -February)  of  the  1952-53  wool  year  amounted  to 
128,067  bales  as  compared  to  only  15,3^4  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

URUGUAY!    Wool  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
•  October  1,  I952  -  February  23,  1953 


(bales) 


Country  of 

Greasy  & 

Other 

Destination 

Washed 

Tops 

ProC'..'Bsed 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

39,359 

.474 

66 

3Q,^C'0 

United  States 

31,355 

5.389 

1,6^6 

3S,44'; 
7,459 

Germany 

6,902 

549 

•  8 

Italy 

10,164 

■  679 

10,843 

France 

6,662 

43 

6,705 

Netherlands 

.  .4,344  . 

2,304 

46- 

6,694 

Belgium 

4,668 

927 

439 

6,234 

Japan 

1,512 

3,983 

5,495 

Switzerland 

779 

1,594 

24 

2,3S7 

Sweden 

1,254 

201 

1,455 

Denmark 

641 

64l 

Colombia 

283 

237 

■(^.•^ 

585 

Canada 

501 

501 

Czechoslovakia 

339 

339 

Israel 

176 

176 

Greece 

48 

77 

125 

Tur  Vcey 

30 

30 

Bolivia 

6 

15 

21 

Portugal 

11 

11 

Guatemala 

10 

m 

10 

Norway 

7 

7 

Total 

109,045 

16,635 

2,3-^7 

120,067 
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AE3-ExJTIKE  WAT  PBOTOTXON 
UP;  E'CPORTS  JX)\m 

Total  Argentine  commercial  slaughter  and  meat  production  in  1952 
vas  up  slightly  over  1951  s-nd  exports  vere  dovm  due  J-argely  to  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  final  quarter  while  awaiting  the  new  Anglo- 
Arg-entine  contract  which  was  signed  on  Leceniher  31. 

Cattle  and  sheep  slaughter  was  up  over  last  year  reflecting  increased 
nuiahers  hut  hog  slaughter  continued  to  decline  as  nurihers  have  not  recovered 
from  the  short  com  crops  harvested  in  1951  £'-nd  1952,    Slaughter  in  all 
categories  was  below  1550  and  prewar  as  indicated  by  1938  data. 

Exports  of  all  meat  were  lower  than  in  other  postwar  years  and  only 
about  one -third  of  1938  totals  indicating  the  pressure  of  the  expanded 
populs^tion  on  meat  production. 


AHJENTUTA^    Commercial  meat  production  and  exports  of 
meat  in  1952,  with  comparison 




Coir^merclal  slaughter -1000  head  ; 

 . 

Cattle  J 

:     U,706  . 

;  ^,813 

l+,173 

Hogs                               ,  .  ! 

1,055 

:     l,lfl8  ■ 

1,067 

773 

Sheep  ; 

6,71^ 

:  3,833 

2,658 

:  3,720 

Commercial  pr  eduction -mil,  lbs .  : 

3eef  and  veal 

•  2,175 

1,300 

:  l,8li.l 

Pork  ; 

178 

'.        269  . 

225  ' 

135 

Mutton  and  lamb  ! 

!  2il5 

:  152 

113 

:  166 

I^otal  J 

2.598 

:  2,5^5 

•  2,138 

.  2,U2 

Exports  ■-    mil, lbs.,  ! 

Beef,  fresh  or  frozen  ! 

•  981.1+ 

:  375>l^• 

239.6 

212.0 

Beef,  canned  : 

2/  163.7 

:     17U.8  : 

212,3 

:  89c3 

Beef  epecialities  ; 

10-,  6 

20.5  . 

it-5.3 

39.1 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  ; 

or  frozen  ; 

105.0 

:       91.0  : 

5i^-.5  . 

97.1+ 

Mutton,  canned 

:         2.1^  ' 

1.8 

Mutton,  salted  • 

2,5 

:  O.ii- 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen  ; 

;  13.5 

:       23.6  ; 

■27.8  : 

Pork,  canned  ; 

1.3  : 

0.6  . 

y 

ikms  ; 

12,6 

9,0  ! 

1,3 

Bacon  and  salt  pork  I 

8.8 

h,9  : 

1.5 

0.5 

Total  exports  : 

■  1.303.3 

•     702.9  : 

58I1.7  ' 

1  ^    _  ^  _ 

V56,5 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  canned  pork  and  mutton,  3/'  Included  with 
canned  beef,    kj  Less  than  100,000  pounds. 
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LOinX)N  WOOL  AUCTSDN 
OPMS  STBOKG 

ite  opening  week  of  the  current  series  London  wool  auctions  opened 
very  strong  with  keen  competition  betev'-een  the  home  trade  and  continental 
interests >    Prices  reflected  increases  that  have  been  made  in  Dominion 
auctions  since  the  last  London  sales.     Good  medium  fleeces  6k^  3-^0^  3 
averaged  $1,92  per  pound,  clean  basis,  compared  with  $1.69  in  the 
closing  week  of  the  February  auction,  and  $1.^7  a  year  ego.    Fine  cross- 
bred 56 '3  averaged  $1,07,  $1.00  and  $0,79  for  the  above  dates,  and  kb' 3 
crossbreds  averaged  $0.8^,  $0.78,  and  $0.57. 

lEAIM'S  FATS  Pm  OILS  OUT- 
PUT UP  SLIGHTLY  IK  1952  , 

Iran's  fats  and  oils  production  in  1952  is  roughly  estimated  at 
35,000  short  tons,  of  which  23,000  tons  is  animal  fats  and  12,000  tons 
vegetable  oils,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Tehran.    Tliis  repre- 
sents a  slight  increase  in  both  commoditj^  groups  firom  the  preceding 
year  when  22,000  tons  of  animal  fats  and  11,500  tons  of  vegetable  oils 
were  pioduced,.  .  . 

All  but  a  negligible  part  of  the  animal  fata  and  oils  produced  in 
Iran  are  consumed  domestically.     Imports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and 
oleomargarine  are  increasing  slowly  and  it  is  expected  that  imports  of 
oils  during  the  current  marketing  year  will  amount  to  aro'und  2,200  tons. 

Animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils  that  will  be  left  in  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  cujrrent  marketing  year,  August  23,  1953^  ^^as  forecast  at  about 
1,100  and  1,650  tons,  respectively, 

YUGOSLAVIA'S  FATS  AND 
OILS  C0WSUI4PTI0N  IIJ  1952 

Consumption  of  slaughter  fats  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  1952  was  estimated  by  the  Government  at  about  135,600  and  32,000 
short  tons,  respectively,  reports  Woodruff  Wallner  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Belgrade,    According  to  the  official  data  slaughter  fat  output  in  1952 
was  93.>700  tons  and 'vegetable  fats  and  oils  production  was  17,600  tons. 
Fats  and  oils  imported  during  the  year  were  32,101  tons  of  lard,  2,763  tons 
of  tallow,  582  tons "of  margarine,  110  tons  of  edible  fish  oils,  1,9^9  tons 
of  soybean  oil  and  8,239  tons'of  inedible  fats  and  oils.    Exports  of  fats 
and  oils  from  Yugoslavia  m  1952  were  nil. 

Controlled  retail  prices  in  Belgiade  during  the  past  year  for  lard, 
in  dinars  per  kilogram  (cents  per  pound  in  par-entheses) ,  were;  January- 
200  (30.2);  February  to  July-190  (23.7);  Au.just  to  December-l80  (27.2). 
Similar  data  for  edible  vegetable  oils  in  1952  were:    January  and  February- 
150  (22.7);  March  to  May-l60  to  I80  (2^^.3-27.2);  J'Jine-170  to  I90  (25.7- 
28.7);  cruly-200  (30  2);  August  to  December-190  (28,7). 
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TMILAMD'S  EXPORTS  OF  PEAMJTS, 
COPSA  CAKES  UP  BI  1952 

Thailand  exported  22,  i<-76  short  tons  of  peanuts  in  1952  compared  with 
15> 646  tons  in  1951^  according  to  J.  Lloyd,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  total — 10, 93^  tons — went  to  Malaya  while  shipments 
of  5^05^  ana  i^-,  331  tons  went  to  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  respectively.  Peanut 
production  in  1952  was  reported  at  80, 36O  tons  or  slightly  less  than  the 
1951  output  of  83,670  tons. 

Copra  cake  exports  amounted  to  7^835  tons  in  1952  and  7^413  tons  in 
1951.    Malaya  was  the  leading  market,  taking  5,720  tons  In  I952  and  ^,7k-2 
tons  in  I95I0 


CORRECTION 

In  the  article  entitled  "Fats  and  Oils:  World  Production  and  Trade" 
puhlished  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  23,  1953^  Volume  66,  Number  12, 
table  1,  page  250,  the  following  1952  figures  should  replace  those  shown 
in  the  table:    olive  oil-715;  total  edible  vegetable  olls-8,030;  estimated 
world  total-25> 105.    Also  in  table  2,  page  25I/  the  following  average 
19^5-^9  figures  should  replace  those  shown:    olive  oil-50;  total  edible 
vegetable  oils-830;  grand  total-i»-,  OO7, 


